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THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION WILL 
ENFRANCHISE WOMEN 



BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 



Is there any class of male citizens in the United States 
that would be willing to allow all other classes to pass upon 
the question of its enfranchisement and acquiesce in the 
result? To put the question in more definite form, would 
the Catholics consent to allow the men of all other or of no 
religious denominations to decide by balloting whether they 
should have the franchise and be themselves debarred from 
voting at this referendum? Would Protestants accept such 
a referendum to Catholics, or the Jews to the two denomina- 
tions? Would the property-holding classes submit to the 
decision of the wage-earning classes, or the native-born to 
that of the foreign-born, or vice versa? Men of all classes 
consider the suffrage as " the right protective of all other 
rights," and they would never consent that their possession 
of it should be decided by other men, no matter what their 
qualifications for deciding wisely and justly. 

This, however, is precisely the condition imposed upon the 
women of, the United States, that while they possess exactly 
the same citizenship as men, they can have no voice in the 
Government until a majority of men give their written per- 
mission at the polls. Their disadvantage is much greater 
than would be that of a disfranchised body of men, for, 
added to the reluctance of any class to share its power are 
the tradition, prejudice, and custom of the ages opposed to 
granting women any civic or political recognition. The con- 
stitutions of the States were made by men alone ; they gave 
the vote only to "male" citizens; women cannot be in- 
cluded except by amending the constitution. It can be 
amended in but one way ; the Legislature, composed entirely 
of men, elected by men only, must submit the amendment to 
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an electorate consisting wholly of men. On their decision 
rests absolutely the enfranchisement of women. 

This vesting in the State the complete control of suffrage 
rights was only secured after a contest in the convention 
which framed the National Constitution so long and bitter 
that the not over-religious Benjamin Franklin had to call 
for prayers ! Many of the ablest members were determined 
that this document should prescribe the qualifications of 
voters, and the final result was a compromise which left 
it silent on the question. This passed then to the jurisdic- 
tion of the States, which limited the franchise to " white 
males " and imposed various educational and property 
tests. These were gradually abolished, and new States did 
not prescribe them, so that by the middle of the last century 
there was practically universal suffrage for white men. At 
this time began the organized movement to obtain the en- 
franchisement of women, and its supporters had no thought 
of any other method than the slow and difficult process of 
amending the constitution of each State. 

Such was the situation until after the Civil War and the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to the National Con- 
stitution in 1868 and the submission of the Fifteenth in 
February, 1869. Then, to their great joy, the advocates of 
woman suffrage learned that a new class of voters could be 
created by a National amendment, which seemed to offer far 
speedier success than what then seemed the almost hopeless 
task of changing State constitutions. A meeting was called 
in New York City in May, 1869, and, under the leadership of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, with repre- 1 
sentatives present from nineteen States, the National 
Woman Suffrage Association was organized for the special 
object of securing an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton the preceding Janu- 
ary, had obtained a hearing before a Senate committee in 
Washington, and from that time until the present delegates 
from that association have appeared before committees of 
every Congress to urge the submission of a National amend- 
ment to enfranchise women. At first the prospect seemed 
favorable, but soon there arose complications in connection 
with the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, which have 
continued to increase and to intensify the feeling against 
any further interference with what is regarded as the abso- 
lute right of the State to decide upon its own electorate. 
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The leaders of the movement were forced to recognize the 
fact that there was little hope of Congressional action until 
a considerable number of States had first granted the suf- 
frage to women, and so they began the long series of cam- 
paigns for this purpose which have continued, without ceas- 
ing, for over forty years. There is not space here to go 
extensively into details of such campaigns, but they must be 
briefly considered in order to show the immense advantage 
of an amendment to the National Constitution. In some 
States a resolution to submit an amendment requires only 
a majority vote in both Houses of the Legislature ; in others 
a two-thirds vote, and in others it must pass two Legisla- 
tures. As most of them meet biennially, over two years' 
time is required, and if it fail in the second Legislature the 
work must begin again and a second body of members be 
persuaded. The tossing of this measure from one House to 
another and from one Legislature to another has been kept 
up in some States for more than a generation ; in others no 
amount of effort has succeeded in obtaining any action, and 
women have persistently been denied their one chance. This 
is the only question ever sent to the electorate on which 
those who are most interested are not allowed to vote, and 
the only one whose advocates have no claim on legislators 
as constituents, and can make no offer of reward in votes 
or political influence. The opponents are fully equipped in 
all these respects, and in addition are practically unlimited 
as to finances. 

That the women ever succeed in carrying their case to the 
voters is surprising, and often it is only because their de- 
feat at the polls seems certain. There is no record of how 
many times they have failed with Legislatures, how many 
thousands of dollars, how many years of toil they have ex- 
pended in vain. When they do succeed consider the task 
that lies before them, with no funds except what they beg or 
earn for all the unavoidable expenses of a campaign — trans- 
portation, halls, printing, postage — and the most of the 
service necessarily to be rendered by volunteer workers. 
From 1870 to 1910 over twenty such campaigns had been 
made, and they had been successful only twice — in Colorado 
in 1893, and Idaho in 1896. (Wyoming and Utah had entered 
the Union with woman suffrage in their constitutions.) 
Forty years the women pleaded with the individual voters — 
Indians, negroes, native-born Orientals, and naturalized men 
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from every country on earth; the drunken, the dissolute, 
the criminal classes ; the keepers of saloons, gambling-rooms, 
houses of ill repute; the party " bosses " and the ward- 
heelers — all the elements that make up the great electorate 
which hold the political liberty of women in the hollow of 
their hands — and the total result was the enfranchisement 
of a few thousand women in two sparsely populated States ! 
This must go on and on for an indefinite number of years, 
until a victory has been gained at this terrible cost in nearly 
forty more States, if the opponents of a National amend- 
ment can have their way. One generation of workers for 
woman suffrage has passed from earth, and a second has 
grown white-haired in the contest. Two more will pass 
away before it will be gained through a referendum in some 
of the States. 

The many defeats have not been due so much to the actual 
opposition of a majority of the individual voters as to the 
sinister influences that dominate politics. If these could be 
eliminated there are not many States where a majority of 
the men could not be persuaded by the women to give them 
the suffrage, but a fair campaign is an utter impossibility. 
The three strongest forces in the political life of the nation 
are marshaled against the enfranchisement of women — the 
corporations, " trusts," railroads, even down to department 
stores, taken as a whole ; the so-called liquor interests, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, those who furnish sup- 
plies of all kinds, and the allies of the business, gamblers, 
keepers of dance-halls and wine-rooms, purveyors to the 
social evil. All of these furnish money and votes in every 
campaign, and the agencies through which they act form the 
third force — i. e., the party " machines." The reasons for 
the opposition of the last two are so obvious as not to need 
explanation. The employers of labor do not want the work- 
ing-classes to obtain any more political power; they object 
to the influence women voters would have over factory in- 
spection, child labor, hours of work, the conditions sur- 
rounding women wage-earners. The manager of a large de- 
partment store gave a thousand dollars to a women's Anti- 
Suffrage Association in a recent campaign. The corpora- 
tions are not willing to double their contributions to State 
campaigns, neither do they want a class of voters who can- 
not be " influenced," and they object to Legislatures elected 
by that kind of constituents. These forces have long had the 
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political situation well in hand; they are opposed to a 
change and, most of all, to the revolution apt to be produced 
by woman suffrage. Usually with little difficulty they have 
prevented Legislatures from submitting the question; if it 
has slipped through, the party machinery has been set to 
work to defeat it, and in several States where it has carried 
in spite of everything, it has undoubtedly been counted out 
by connivance of both parties. 

This is but a brief and superficial resume of the condi- 
tions which women have to meet when they try to get the 
suffrage by having State constitutions amended, and which 
will prevail in many of the States for a long time to come. 
It is an intolerable situation, one to which no other country 
subjects its women in their effort for enfranchisement, and 
it seems incredible that American men should wish it to con- 
tinue. Now in palliation of their attitude they point to the 
succession of victories within the last four years — Wash- 
ington in 1910; California in 1911; Oregon, Arizona, and 
Kansas in 1912 ; Illinois in 1913 — and one would suppose the 
ballot was handed to the women of those States on a silver 
salver. On the contrary, the limited franchise granted by 
the Legislature of Illinois was the result of twenty years' 
continuous effort with every Legislature. At once the law 
was carried to the Supreme Court, and even if declared con- 
stitutional it may be repealed by any succeeding Legislature. 
Before the suffragists began trying for this measure they 
had worked for the full franchise since 1860. The women of 
Washington had voted for three or four years in Territorial 
days ; been disfranchised by an unconstitutional decision of 
the Supreme Court ; struggled through a hard campaign in 
1889, and been defeated, struggled through another in 1898, 
to be again defeated. 

The women of California began working for the suffrage 
in 1868; made a very extensive campaign of nearly a year 
in 1896 for a State amendment, and lost ; kept up the organ- 
ized work for sixteen more years, and then by herculean 
effort managed to get a majority vote of about 3,500. It 
was the same in Oregon, where organized work began in 
1870 ; State amendment campaigns were made in 1884, 1900, 
1906, 1908, and each time ended in defeat, once undoubtedly 
through counting out. Finally, when the victories in Wash- 
ington and California made it inevitable that an amendment 
would win, the Legislature refused to submit it ! An initia- 
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tive and referendum law had been enacted, and the women 
began the weary tramp through the State to secure the 
necessary signatures. They succeeded, made a strenuous 
campaign, the amendment was carried, and their forty years ' 
effort was ended. This experience was duplicated in Ari- 
zona, where the Legislature refused absolutely to send the 
question to the voters, and the women had to spend months 
of labor getting signatures to the initiative petition. Other 
months were given to the hard work of the campaign and 
finally the amendment was carried. Even in Kansas, always 
most liberal of States in its laws for women, the franchise 
was granted only after three campaigns, the first in 1867. 
And yet one often hears that woman suffrage is coming as 
rapidly as it should be desired ! 

The direct cause of the enfranchisement of women in all 
these five States was the " insurgent " movement in politics, 
the uprising against the control of Legislatures and elec- 
tions by " vested interests," its leaders believing they could 
hold their ground with more certainty if they had the sup- 
port of women voters. In 1912 and 1913, however, came the 
tremendous defeats in Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and 
to every one who holds that women should look to the States 
for their suffrage is recommended a study of those cam- 
paigns. No measure could have survived the forces that 
were massed against this constitutional amendment, and 
they will be used with the same power in every Eastern 
State. The political reform of the West does not prevail 
in the East to the extent of bringing suffrage on the crest 
of the wave — it will break upon too many barriers. Not 
even in the remaining Western States is it strong enough to 
assure the success of the pending suffrage amendments, 
which at the general election in November will go to the 
voters of Nevada, Montana, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. 

In Nebraska no pressure could obtain from the Legis- 
lature the submission of an amendment, and the women had 
no recourse but the initiative law; so all through the in- 
clement winter months they have canvassed every county in 
the State and at last have obtained forty-two thousand 
five hundred names of voters. Now they have a long, hard 
campaign before them. An amendment has been once de- 
feated there. The women of Nevada had to run the gantlet 
of two Legislatures and are now trying to reach the voters in 
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the almost inaccessible mining districts, up in the mountains, 
out on the plains. In the other States they have been organ- 
izing and canvassing for years. It is almost impossible to 
carry an amendment in North Dakota, as a majority of the 
highest number of votes cast at the election is required, but 
there is no other way of getting the suffrage, so the women 
will try. In South Dakota an amendment has already been 
defeated three times, but the women will make another at- 
tempt. In all these States the liquor interests are sending 
openly through circular letters and in their official organs 
appeals to dealers throughout the country and demands upon 
their national associations for help in defeating the woman 
suffrage amendment. In response money and influences of 
various kinds are being poured into each State. Against 
these forces the women, with practically no money except 
individual contributions and no help except from volunteer 
workers, are trying to win, relying principally upon the 
churches and the labor-unions. 

Even now in Ohio, after the women had raised and ex- 
pended fifty thousand dollars and many hundreds had 
worked without ceasing for more than a year, only to meet a 
heavy defeat, they have begun all over again, raised another 
fund, and started to canvass the whole State for the one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand names of voters to a peti- 
tion for a second submission of the question, and then 
the long campaign must be made over again. In New 
York one Legislature has voted to submit an amendment, 
and, in order to create a public sentiment which will 
compel a second to indorse this action, thousands of women 
are speaking and organizing and raising money throughout 
the State. If they succeed, then another great campaign 
must be undertaken to secure a majority of the voters. This 
is the situation also in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and several other States. 

These concrete cases have been cited to illustrate the un- 
paralleled hardships to which women are subjected in hav- 
ing to make these State campaigns. As the result of sixty 
years' strenuous effort they can point to nine States where 
the complete franchise has been gained! They never will 
cease from the struggle until woman suffrage prevails in 
every State — this is an accepted fact — but think what this 
will mean in the years to come ! North, South, East, West, 
countless thousands consecrating to this quest for the ballot 
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the splendid energies that are so urgently needed in the 
social, civic, philanthropic, and religious work of the com- 
munity. Every man who says, " This is a question for the 
States to decide, ' ' issues the summons for new recruits, and 
in a short time there will be an army of women in every 
State " enlisted for the war." Southern men especially have 
felicitated themselves that with this slogan they could put 
off indefinitely in their section of the country the enfran- 
chisement of women, but the question is already at their 
doors. It needs only a few more experiences like those of 
the past year or two, when suffrage amendments to the 
State constitutions, asked for by the flower of Southern 
womanhood, have been rejected by the Legislatures of Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kentucky, to show the 
women of the South the transparency of this States '-rights 
doctrine. They must look to the voters of the State for the 
suffrage, and yet no Southern Legislature has ever per- 
mitted, or apparently intends to permit, the voters to pass 
upon the question ! <" 

The advantages of a National amendment are enormous. 
From the time it is submitted women are freed from the 
humiliation of personal appeals to the individual voters and 
can concentrate their efforts on the Legislatures. While not 
all of the members are representative of the highest citizen- 
ship, the lowest is not usually found among them, and their 
number is very small compared with the number of voters. 
Always there are legislators of character and ability, and 
among these would be many allies. What work should be 
necessary in the constituencies for the sake of influence 
would be easy and pleasant compared to the exacting and 
endless demands of a State campaign. The danger of 
fraudulent votes, stuffed ballot-boxes, and counting out 
would be avoided. It would not be difficult to discover the 
power behind hostile legislators and find a way to overcome 
it, or they could possibly be relegated to private life. It 
would be a work of time, but of much less time than to obtain 
from a Legislature, or perhaps two, the submission of an 
amendment and then secure a majority of the voters in the 
State — more than a million and a half in New York, for in- 
stance, and about a million and a quarter in Pennsylvania. 

It is inconceivable that any man who really believes that 
the suffrage should be granted to women, and who possesses 
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the true spirit of chivalry, should want to subject them to 
the publicity, toil, and sacrifice of a State campaign when 
there is an easier, speedier, and more dignified method; and 
it may be accepted that the vast majority who hold out for 
the States '-rights plan are not in favor of woman suffrage 
through any process. " The State must decide on the quali- 
fications of its own voters," they say, but the State never 
has done so, only the men of the State. In very few States 
north of Mason and Dixon 's line are there any qualifications, 
except that the voter must be a citizen, neither insane nor 
imbecile, and of the male sex. The States '-rights doctrine 
applied here means simply that the men of the State shall 
have the absolute right to say whether the women may have 
the suffrage, a doctrine contrary to justice, equity, democ- 
racy, and common sense. Southern States base their opposi- 
tion to a National Woman Suffrage Amendment on the addi- 
tional complications it would create in regard to the negro 
vote. It would increase the numbers, but not the status of 
negro voters, and no changes in State constitutions or laws 
would be necessary. In States where they are allowed to use 
their franchise, whatever detriment to the electorate the 
colored men may be, this would be largely counteracted by 
the colored women, for they are superior to the men in 
morality, temperance, integrity, industry, intelligence, and 
domestic qualities. The " mother instinct " would go far 
to neutralize much that might be considered objectionable 
in their vote. 

It is most unfair to hold that Fifteenth Amendment as an 
insurmountable barrier against the enfranchisement of wom- 
en through amending the Federal Constitution. The ques- 
tion as to whether it was constitutionally adopted has always 
been acute enough to make one party reluctant to agitate it 
and the other bold to defy it. It was not the outgrowth of 
a long, educational campaign and a measure bearing equally 
upon all parts of the nation, such as woman suffrage would 
be, but the result of civil war and the overthrow of an estab- 
lished " system "; the forcing upon one section of the coun- 
try by another section of an immense body of voters unde- 
sirable at that time from every standpoint. If a National 
amendment to confer the franchise on women were sub- 
mitted now there could be a perfectly legitimate vote on it 
in every State by a Legislature elected by the legal voters 
of that State. The Southern States alone could supply 
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enough votes to defeat it and have some left over, for it 
would require the ratification of three-fourths of all the 
States. When the class of voters that would be added to the 
electorate, should it be adopted, is compared with the class 
that was added by the Fifteenth Amendment, the injustice 
of considering the two propositions as parallel cases is 
clearly apparent and wholly inexcusable. No class was ever 
enfranchised in any country so well qualified as are the 
women of the United States. 

There is wide misunderstanding of this proposed amend- 
ment. It does not take away from any State the power to 
prescribe the qualifications of its voters, with the one ex- 
ception that it must not disqualify solely on account of 
sex. Presented in 1869 and never altered, it reads: The 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex." At present in thirty-eight States 
women may be able to meet every requirement for 
voting, but because they happen to be women the State has 
power to keep them disfranchised until the end of time. 
Should this amendment be adopted the States could still 
impose requirements as to age, property, education, resi- 
dence — even the " grandfather clause " would be as consti- 
tutional as it is now. The Southern States would be in no 
more danger than they are at present, and the Northern 
States would have nothing whatever to fear — except what 
is really the scarecrow in both cases — woman suffrage! 
The solicitude of members of Congress from the North lest 
it should be forced upon their dear colleagues from the South 
would be pathetic if it were genuine, but it isn't. 

The question of submitting a National amendment to en- 
franchise women never has been considered by the Lower 
House of Congress, but on January 25, 1887, after a dis- 
cussion of several days, the Senate voted as follows: yeas, 
16 ; nays, 34 ; absent 26, of whom four stated they would have 
voted for and two against the resolution. All the favorable 
votes were from Northern members, but, including the two 
Delaware Senators, they also cast 14 of the negative votes, 
not giving a belief in States' rights as a reason, but a dis- 
belief in woman suffrage itself. The recent vote in the Sen- 
ate (March 19th) stood 35 yeas, 34 nays, 26 absent. For 
the first time Southern Senators declared in favor of giving 
suffrage to women by amending the National Constitution — 
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Lea, of Tennessee ; Eansdell of Louisiana, and Sheppard of 
Texas. Of the negative votes fifteen were from Northern 
States, if Delaware and Oklahoma can be so called, five or 
six of them on the ground of States' rights. Senators from 
seven States were on opposite sides. Of the affirmative 
votes, 21 were Republican, 14 Democratic; of the negative, 
12 Republican, 22 Democratic. Of the Republicans 10, and 
of the Democrats 6, were from equal-suffrage States and 
could hardly vote otherwise. Ten Republicans and 16 Demo- 
crats were absent. 

A definite analysis of this vote is impossible. Although it 
still records more Republicans than Democrats, and more 
Northern than Southern Senators in favor of a National 
amendment, yet it shows great advance since 1887, when 
not one Democrat voted in the affirmative. There was a vast 
difference in the two debates, the opposition far less vigor- 
ous now and conducted by much less prominent members. 
It might be said that the increase from sixteen to thirty-five 
affirmative votes had little significance, because seventeen of 
these were from States where woman suffrage already pre- 
vails, but that is the most significant feature of the entire 
situation — that there are now twenty members of the United 
States Senate under obligations to promote this measure. 
While there has been a remarkable increase of favorable 
public sentiment in recent years, it was not this which caused 
the sudden awakening in that astute body, but the realiza- 
tion that several million women will be entitled to vote for 
members of both houses of Congress at the November elec- 
tions. A year hence this number will be increased, as some 
of the States where campaigns are now in progress are sure 
to be carried for woman suffrage. 

The Senate Committee already has announced that it will 
again report in favor of the resolution for a National Suf- 
frage amendment, and this will undoubtedly be discussed and 
voted on again next session. There will then be more Sena- 
tors with women constituents; more Legislatures will have 
sent the question to the voters ; more State conventions will 
have endorsed it ; the parties will be lining up for the Presi- 
dential contest: those millions of women voters will loom 
very large on the political horizon. Northern women more 
and more will rebel against having this measure of relief 
denied them because the South is afraid of the negro 
women's vote. Southern women's eyes will be opened, and 
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they too will demand this short cut to the hallot. The next 
vote in the Senate will show an increase, but is not likely to 
reach the necessary two-thirds. Meanwhile the House of 
Representatives will receive some rude shocks. Part of its 
members will come back much chastened in spirit; others 
will never come back; the women in their districts will know 
why. There will be a Woman Suffrage Committee in the 
Lower House of the next Congress, and women will help it 
to understand its business. 

If three out of the five campaign States should be carried 
next fall, women would be fully enfranchised in one-fourth 
of the States. Illinois is not included, although the women 
have the county, municipal, and Presidential vote. The 
question will go to the electors in a number of States in 1915. 
One may be conservative and yet see equal suffrage in one- 
third of the States within a few years. When that time 
comes the different parties represented in Congress will do 
a Marathon to see which shall have the credit of a National 
amendment. 

When that happy day arrives the advocates of woman 
suffrage, although by no means having finished their task, 
can take some time for recreation, and they will find it in 
what is now being said by the opponents of this amendment. 
The speech of Senator Borah, of Idaho, during the recent 
debate will rank as a classic. " I would count myself dere- 
lict to the great Pacific States if I were to vote to bestow the 
franchise on the ten thousand Japanese!" What difference 
would a National amendment make to those great States 
when they have already granted suffrage to women by amend- 
ing their own constitutions? Japanese cannot vote in this 
country unless they are born here, and to intimate that there 
are ten thousand native-born Japanese women on the Pacific 
coast is a license of speech that cannot be justified, even 
when made for political purposes. The native-born Japa- 
nese and Chinese women are almost too few to stand up and 
be counted, and their vote is negligible. Much more amusing 
is the comment of a woman writer on the " shrieking and 
screaming absurdity " of this amendment, which, she says, 
" would give the ballot to Asiatic women where Asiatic 
men are not allowed to vote." and " the denial of equal 
rights to the Chinese and Japanese men would cause de- 
mands to be made on the United States bv powerful nations 
with arms in their hands." The proposed amendment says : 
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" The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied," etc. As the law does not permit Chinese and 
Japanese to become naturalized, and therefore citizens, how 
could the amendment enfranchise the women of those na- 
tionalities unless they were born here? The men who were 
born here are already enfranchised. 

" If the amendment could be adopted," says this writer, 
" it would appear on the face of the Constitution as if 
women alone voted in the United States, as there is no 
mention in the immortal document of men voting." Oh, oh, 
when " males " are conspicuously set forth three times in 
the voting clause of the Fourteenth Amendment! "The 
eleven seceding States," says this writer, " would immedi- 
ately retire to private life any Senator who would vote to 
create a Federal electorate. ' ' Three from those States have 
already done so, if that is what voting for this amendment 
means, but they have not yet been invited to retire. And we 
must refuse to get excited when told also that " in the event 
of a close contest in the Congressional election of Illinois 
there are vast possibilities of trouble due to woman suf- 
frage," because it happens that the women of Illinois cannot 
vote for members of Congress. 

The forebodings as to the terrible consequences if the 
National Constitution, with the consent of three-fourths of 
the States through their Legislatures, should forbid the 
other one-fourth to disfranchise citizens who had committed 
no other crime than being women, remind one of the 
prophecies of the dreadful things that would happen if 
women should get the suffrage by any means whatever. Ten 
States took the chances without being coerced and none of 
the things happened ! It will be the same when the Federal 
Constitution makes it impossible for any State to deny quali- 
fied women a voice in their own government. The amend- 
ment is not going to be submitted at once; it will be for a 
considerable time before the various Legislatures, and mean- 
while woman suffrage will already have been granted in so 
many States that most of the others will regard it as a re- 
flection on their women to continue withholding this right. 
In conclusion, the prediction may be safely made that the 
States which hold out longest against it will not be entirely 
those of the South. 

Ida Htjsted Hakper. 
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